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tuitions " of different critics. Two readers of unlike
emotional organization will find incompatible modes of
feeling in the same poet. And everybody knows how
common it is for musical critics and amateurs to dis-
cover quite dissimilar feelings in the same com-
position.1

The effect of this active projection of personal
feeling will, of course, be seen most strikingly when
there is a certain variety of feeling actually excited at
the time in the observer's mind. A man who is in
a particularly happy mood tends to reflect his
exuberant gladness on others. The lover, in the
moment of exalted emotion, reads a response to all his
aspirations in his mistress's eyes. Again, a man will
tend to project his own present ideas into the minds of
others, and so imagine that they know what he knows;
and this sometimes leads to a comical kind of
embarrassment, and even to a betrayal of some-
thing which it was the interest of the person to keep
to himself. Once more, in interpreting language, we
may sometimes catch ourselves mistaking the mean-
ing, owing to the presence of a certain idea in the
mind at the time. Thus, if I have just been thinking
of Comte, and overhear a person exclaim, " I'm posi-
tive," I irresistibly tend, for the moment, to ascribe to
him an avowal of discipleship to the great positivist.

Poetic Illusion,
The most remarkable example of this projection of

1 The illusory nature of much of this emotional interpretation of
music has been ably exposed by Mr. G-urney. (See Tlie Power of
Sound, p. 345,